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Preface. 


This book is a revised version of a 1994 publication. 
The original preface was written by the late Peter 
Evenden, a great champion of the building, and 


we reproduce it here in full. 
GW. 2010 


Having watched the construction of the De 
La Warr Pavilion through the year 1935, and 
having enjoyed using it while it was still in its 
pristine glory, it is, perhaps, understandable 


that | now find myself active in its preservation. 


Its use in its original state was, unfortunately, 
cut short by the outbreak of war in 1939 so 
that the building functioned in the style for 
which it was designed for only three full years. 
The war years, the bomb damage and the 
subsequent years of austerity took their 
toll and the gleaming interior and exterior 
degenerated through neglect. Subsequent 
efforts to refurbish and adapt the interior for uses 
commensurate with prevailing requirements and 
fashion were made to a large extent without 
consideration of the original concept and 
standards with the result that the building 


became a shadow of its former self. 


In 1986, however, the architectural importance of 
the Pavilion was recognized by a Grade 1 listing 
and shortly thereafter the Pavilion Trust was 
formed with the aim of supporting and 


promoting the building in all possible ways. 


The idea for this book about the Pavilion was 
originated during an earlier educational project 
and its publication is welcomed as another 
stepping stone toward the goal of wider 
appreciation and understanding of this 


splendid building. 


Peter Evenden 
Founder Chairman, Pavilion Trust, 
Bexhill, January 1994 


Introduction. 


The De La Warr Pavilion represents a landmark 
of interwar Modernist (or Modern Movement) 
architecture in Britain and is unique for a 


number of reasons, amongst them being 
e it was the first major welded steel frame 


building in Britain. 

e the competition to design it was the 
first of its type for a public building in 
which a specifically modern solution was 
requested in the brief. 


e it is one of a relatively small number 


” 


of surviving buildings by the German 


Laszlo Moholy-Nagy The south staircase 1936 architect Erich Mendelsohn, one of 
photographed by the artist for ‘Leisure at the Seaside, 


Architectural Review, July 1936 acknowledg ed. masters of 20th 


century architecture 


Erich Mendelsohn 
Sketch for south staircase 193 . i 


Bexhill in the 1930s 


The coastal towns of Sussex have been popular 
with holiday-makers since the 19th century 
but between the First and Second World Wars 
these towns experienced an increase in 
tourism which boosted their economies. In the 
1920s, new amenities and attractions, the result 
of massive spending on the part of the towns, 
attracted tens of thousands of visitors every 
year. However, by the 1930s some of the 
tourist trade was being lost to other resorts in 
Britain and on the Continent. To try to regain 
their waning popularity, the Sussex coastal 
towns pooled their efforts in advertising 
themselves as part of the ‘Conqueror’s Coast’, a 
reference to the Norman invasion of 1066. This 
was helped by the electrification of some of 
the Southern Railway routes and by other railway 
companies introducing direct routes from the 
north of England, such as the ‘Sunny South 
Express; which ran from northern industrial cities 
via Birmingham and Rugby to Brighton, 
Eastbourne, Hastings, and other Sussex and 


Kent coastal towns. 


As seaside holidays became more popular in 
the 1930s, building kept pace, not only for 
amenities but also houses and bungalows for 
retired people. The coast gained the ‘wealth of 
health’ nickname and this influx helped towns 
such as Bexhill-on-Sea to be less dependent on 
tourists, although never independent of them. 
Tourists continued to visit every summer helping 
the economies of the coastal towns and, as a 
result, there was keen competition to attract 


them. 


An entertainment pavilion was built in 
Worthing in the mid-1920s, Hastings opened 
a huge open air swimming pool in 1933, and 
Eastbourne’s unique semi-circular bandstand 


appeared two years later. 


In 1933 the ninth Earl De La Warr was elected 
Mayor of Bexhill, a post that he held until 1935. 

For someone who held a title, his background 
was unusual. He had served in the first Labour 


Government in 1924, when he was just 24 


years old, and then on Ramsay MacDonald's 
return to power in 1929, he became Under 
Secretary of State for War. When controversy 


split the Labour Party, De La Warr stuck with 


MacDonald and remained in government, 
subsequently serving as Chairman of the 


National Labour Party. 


The Earl's family had been one of the founders of 
Bexhill and so he was eager to promote the town. 
Throughout the 1920s, whilst other seaside 
resorts invested in entertainment facilities, 
the town council of Bexhill had procrastinated. 
They feared that the quiet character of the 
town would be threatened if such facilities were 
built but Bexhill was losing holiday-makers to its 
coastal neibours. Now in an attempt to establish 
the town as a holiday destination, Bexhill’s 
new mayor instigated an architectural compe- 
tition for an entertainments pavilion that was 


to be the most modern in its design. 


The ninth Earl De La Warr. Mayor of Bexhill 1933-35 
(Bexhill Museum) 


The Modern Movement 


Modern architecture was not enthusiastically 
embraced in Britain, in part because of what it 
represented, a challenge to tradition. But like 
some British architects and designers of the 
time, Earl De La Warr was inspired by its faith in 
the new materials and forms and that it 
embodied an optimistic and progressive view. 
Equally, his political beliefs aligned with 
Modernist architecture's social awareness, for 
although private houses and villas were designed 
by Modernists, there was also a good deal of 
public housing that linked the style with 
socialist doctrine. Certainly, after the De La 
Warr Pavilion was opened in 1935, one 
commentator in the socialist newspaper the 


Daily Herald, noted: 


The De La Warr Pavilion stands on the sea 
coast, a challenge, not only to other 
towns, but a challenge to its own. ‘We are 
building for the future, said a young 
Labour man, who recently supported the 
Mayor during one of the “inquests” on the 
pavilion and its projects. But just building 
is not enough. The new idea must enter 


into all phases of our life... 


sisi Seth eis ces 
Walter Gropius Bauhaus Dessau, Germany 1925-26 
(Graham Whitham) 


After the First World War there was a 
strong feeling that the world should be made 
a better place. For many architects, this meant 
rejecting the conventions of the past in favour 
of new forms and materials. This approach was 
developed in Europe by Le Corbusier, Ludwig 
Mies van der Rohe, Hans Scharoun, Walter 
Gropius, Ernst May, Johannes Duiker, Guiseppe 
Terragni, and others in the 1920s and 1930s. 
This approach was rational, that is, the function 
of the building generated its appearance - at 
least this was the theory. Thus, historical styles 
were rejected and the appearance of a building 
would be dictated by what it was used for. 
‘form follows function’ - that is, the appear- 
ance, or style, would result from the purpose, 
or use — became a central tenet of Modern 


Movement architecture. 


How far this is true in practice is open to debate; 
on the whole, Modernist architects designed 
their buildings to a particular style, which was 
significantly determined by the materials they 
used — largely reinforced concrete, steel and 
glass — and their desire to be modern, thereby 
rejecting historical styles and decoration in 
favour of pure, geometric forms that had a 
certain machine-like appearance. 

By the early 1930s, this Modernist style was 
also known as the International Style, since it 
was used by architects throughout Europe, as 
well as in the United States and Russia, 
regardless of their national architectural 
characteristics and traditions. The name 


International Style also indicated its broadly 


socialist and non-nationalistic ethos. 


Ludwig Mies van der Rohe Apartments, Weissenhofsiedlung, Stuttgart, Germany 1927 


(Graham Whitham) 


cco Drigeago 


Hans Scharoun Schminke House Lobau, Germany 1933 
(Graham Whitham) 


Modernist, or International Style buildings, are 

not all the same, but they are typified by 

® the use of cubic and other geometric 
forms 

e a regular arrangement of features, such 
as windows and doors, which are often 
in proportion with each other and with 
the building as a whole 

e little or no decoration or ornament 
being frequently painted white and flat 
roofed, 

e the inclusion of features such as large 
windows in horizontal bands (ribbon 
windows), which often ‘wrap around’ 
corners, and ‘walls’ of glass called 
curtain windows 

® projecting balconies and other types of 
cantilevered elements’ 

e the use of ‘modern’ materials such as re- 
inforced concrete, steel, large sheets of 
glass 

e a strong tendency to standardize the 
different elements in the building, such 
as windows, railings, doors, etc., rather 
than making these elements 

e individual structures of steel or reinforced 
concrete rather than supporting walls 

® and an overall sense of space and 
openness, allowing air and light to the 
interiors. 


In 1929 some of the architects associated with 
the Modern Movement formed an organization 
to discuss their ideas and strengthen their 
position. Called the Congrés Internationaux 
d‘Architecture Moderne (CIAM) The International 
Congress of Modern Architecture continued to 
meet and discuss ideas well into the 1950s. 
Their first declaration in 1929 included this 
statement: 


It is only from the present that our 
architectural work should be derived... 
..the intention that brings us together is 
that of attaining a harmony of the existing 
elements —- a harmony indispensable to the 
present - by putting architecture back on 
its real plane, the economic and social 
plane. 


Although not members of CIAM, both Erich 
Mendelsohn and Serge Chermayeff, the De La 
Warr Pavilion’s architects, subscribed to many 
of CIAM’s ideas and the Pavilion has several 


features which can be recognized a Modernist. 


Despite being a style that was relatively popular 
throughout Europe between the wars, 
Modernism failed to have a significant impact 
on British architecture until after the Second 
World War, and even then tended to be 
resolutely unpopular. 


In Britain in the 1930s, the term ‘modern’ was 
used to declare a consciously militant position 
and Modern Movement architecture was often 
seen in the same way. Nevertheless, there 
were examples, although primarily private 
houses and apartments, and then only a handful 
of these. There were very few public buildings 
designed in a Modern style, of which the most 
notable are Joseph Emberton’s Royal 


Joseph Emberton Staircase in the Blackpool Casino 1939 
(Lance Knobel) 


Corinthian Yacht Club in Burnham-on-Crouch 
(1929-31) and his Blackpool Casino 
(1939), Owen Williams's Boots Factory, 
Beeston (1930-32), Oliver Hill’s Midland 
Hotel in Morecambe (1932-33), Berthold 
Lubetkin’s Finsbury Health Centre (1935-38), 
William Crabtree’s Peter Jones store, 
London (1938-39), and, of course, Erich 
Mendelsohn and Serge Chemayeff’s De La 
Warr Pavilion in Bexhill-on-Sea (1933-35). 


Owen Williams Boots Factory, Beeston, UK 1930-32 
(RCHME) 
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Berthold Lubetkin & Tecton Finsbury Health Centre, London 1935-38 William Crabtree, Peter Jones Store, London 1936-9 
(ohn Maltby) (John Goddard) 


Erich Mendelsohn 


Erich Mendelsohn was born in Allenstein, East 
Prussia (now Olstzyn, Poland) in 1887. 


He studied architecture in Berlin and Munich and, 


Erich Mendelsohn 1930s 
(Birkin Haward collection) 


after serving in the army during the First World War, 
opened an architectural office in Berlin which, by the 
late 1920s, was the largest in Germany. 


Mendelsohn’s early works established him as 


a visionary architect; the Observatory and 
Astrophysics Laboratory (known as the 
Einstein Tower) in Potsdam, the Herrmann- 
Steinberg Hat Factory in Luckenwalde, and the 
remodelling of the Berliner Tageblatt offices, 
all built before 1923, are resolutely modern 
and highly original in form. 

By the early 1930s he had designed and built a 
number of private houses, including one for 
himself and his family, a cinema, offices, a 
cemetery, a factory, and eight department 


stores. 


Two months after Hitler came to power in 
1933, Mendelsohn, with his wife and daughter, 
left Germany, travelling to the Netherlands 
and then in the summer, settling in London 
and establishing an architectural practice with 
Serge Chermayeff, whom he had first met 
whilst lecturing at the Architectural Association in 
1930, 


Erich Mendelsohn Schocken Store, Stuttgart, Germany 1926 
. (Landesbildstelle Wurttemberg) 


Erich Mendelsohn 
Manufacturing hall at the Herrmann-Steinberg Hat Factory, Luckenwalde, 
Germany 1919-23 

(Erich Mendelsohn. Gesamtschaffen Mossebuchverlag 1930) 


Axonometric sketch of the Schocken Store, Stuttgart, Germany 1926 
(Erich Mendelsohn. Gesamtschaffen Mossebuchverlag 1930) 


Serge Chermayeff 


Serge Chermayeff was born in Grozny, Russia, 
in 1900. 


Serge Chermayeff 1930s 
(Birkin Haward collection) 


His family had money from oil found on their 
land and Chermayeff came to London in 1910 
and then, five years later, was enrolled at 


Harrow School. After leaving school he worked 


as an interpreter, illustrator and set designer, 
and also became a champion tango dancer. In 
1928 he established the Modern Design Studio 
at Waring and Gillow in London, designing 
furniture and interiors. Three years later, he 
opened his own design practice and in 1932 
worked on some of the interiors of the BBC’s 
newly built Broadcasting House, fol- 
lowed the next year by a house for the bi- 


ology master at Rugby School. 


The Mendelsohn and Chermayeff partnership 
was established in the summer of 1933 and 
employed a number of young architects 
and draughtsmen and, from 1934 onwards, 
Johannes Schreiner, Mendelsohn’s assistant 
from his Berlin office. Since Mendelsohn had 
lost an eye as a result of a tumour in 1921, he 
was reliant on Schreiner’s ability to interpret 


his preliminary sketches into working drawings. 


The De La Warr commission was the 
Mendelsohn-Chermayeff practice's first job. 
Between that and the partnership officially 
dissolving in December 1936, they designed a 


number of schemes, built two modernist 
houses (one in Chalfont St Giles and the other 
in London), and an office block that was largely 
completed by Chermayeff. Concurrently, 
Mendelsohn worked in Palestine on a variety 
of projects including a hospital, university and 


private houses. 


Just over a year after building his own house 
at Halland in East Sussex, Chermayeff emigrated to 
the United States and taught at the Institute of 
Design in Chicago, the Graduate School of 
Design, Harvard, and the School of 
Architecture at Yale. He died in 1996. 


At about the same time Chermayeff left 
Britain, Mendelsohn settled in Palestine but in 
1941 he too emigrated to the USA. Although 
he received a number of other commissions, 
he is best known for the five synagogues he 
built between 1945 and his death in 1953. 


Serge Chermayeff’s own house Bentley Wood, Halland, Sussex 1938 
(Architectural Press) 
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Competition for the Bexhill Pavilion 


During the first months of 1933, Earl De La Warr 
began to promote the idea of an entertainment 
centre for Bexhill. He argued that tourism was 
essential to the economy of the Borough and 
ensured doubters that sucha scheme would not 
change the character of the town. At a public 
meeting in May, the Ratepayers’ Association 


approved the development of an area on the 


seafront known as the coastguard site. 


The Borough Council added its support 
and in September a competition for the 


design of a pavilion was announced in 


the architectural press. The Royal Institute of 
British Architects was asked to appoint an 
assessor for the competition, “a man in touch 
with modern ideas of architectural development’, 
the Bexhill Observer noted, 
in order that the younger generation of 
architects would feel that their plans 
would receive sympathetic and 
understanding treatment at his hands. 
What part the Mayor had in the selection of 
Thomas Tait as assessor for the competition is not 
known, but his appointment proved to be 
crucial. Architect of a number of Modernist 
buildings, including houses for the Crittall 
company at Silver End, Essex, and the Royal 
Masonic Hospital in Hammersmith, he was 
one of the few Modernists respected by the 
older generation of architects and regarded 
as open-minded by the younger ones. He 
played an important role in drawing up the 
competition requirements, which were pub- 
lished on 7th September in The Architects’ 


Journal. 


The Brief 


To construct a building that could be used as 

e an entertainments hall to seat 1500, 
for concerts, theatrical performances, 
lectures, etc. 

e anentrance hall for access but avoiding 

- long corridors 

* —arestaurant to seat 200, designed as a sun 
parlour with sliding windows on to a sea- 
facing terrace with space for dancing 

¢ aconference hall to seat 200 

e reading room in the form of a sun parlour 


e alounge adjacent to reading room. 


There were also some more general 

requirements that confirmed the required 

building should be in a modern style: 
It is the intention of the promoters that 
the building should be simple in design, 
and suitable for a holiday resort in the 
south of England. The character in the 
design can be obtained by the use of 
large window spaces, terraces and 
canopies. No restrictions as to the style of 


architecture will be imposed but the 


buildings must be simple, light in their 
appearance and attractive, suitable for a 
holiday resort. Heavy stonework is not 
desirable. The finish is left to the discretion of 
the competitor, but if cement finish is to 
be employed it must be such that it will not 
craze. All copings and cills must be protected 
from the weather. 

Modern steel framed or ferro-concrete 
construction may be adopted, but walls 
and roofs must be well insulated for heat 
and sound. Windows must be either in 


wood or gun metal, thoroughly waterproof. 


This competition for a centre of public 
entertainment at Bexhill provides a well 
timed chance for British architects to 
show their mettle. With Mr Tait as assessor 
they need fear no bias in favour of Victorian 
or any other tradition, but can strike out 
individually and boldly for whatever 
conception of modern styles their 
imagination dictates. 

The closing date for the competition was the 

4th December, which was later extended to 29th 

December, with prizes of £150, £100 and £75 for 


the first, second and third winners, respectively. 


The competition was open to all architects but 
all the entries were to be anonymous. In May 
1933, Bexhill Council had set a budget not 
exceeding £50,000. 

The competition attracted 230 entries and 
they were exhibited at York Hall in Bexhill from 


—_—_ ==4 3 os 
Erich Mendelsohn Drawing for the De La Warr Pavilion c.1933 
(Staatliche Museen zu Berlin, Kunstbibliothek) 


Erich Mendelsohn Axonometric drawing for the competition 
(Architect’s Journal 1934) 


6 February 1934. 
From these Tait selected five. Mendelsohn 


and Chermayeff won the competition, 


J.W. Haswell and George Shepherd Design for the De La Warr Pavilion, 


the design of J.W. Haswell and George 
Shepherd received second prize, and that of 
Philip Freeman and William Crabtree third. The 
design of the James Burford and Marshall 


A. Sissons partnership and that of Percy 


Lingwood received special merit. 


Second place 1933 
(Architect’s Journal 1934) 


Although the competition was a success in 
terms of selecting a design for the proposed 
pavilion, there was some criticism. 
For instance, the Architect and Building News 
commented that an opportunity to create “an 
architecture of joyousness” had been missed 
and that the entries appeared to prefer “the 
solemnity of extracting problems inherent in 
a factory run by a severe board of directors” 


But on the whole, press comments were 


supportive of the Modernist designs. The Builder 
observed that all the five schemes selected 
by Tait “are what are today known as‘modern’- 
of a Continental character or inspired by 
continental work’, and Tait himself justified his 
selection by claiming that the Mendelsohn - 
Chermayeff entry indicated “a thorough 
grasp of the nature of the problem, and (showed) 
a masterly handling of the architectural 
treatment.’ 


In February, The Times added its support: 


Those who associate the name of Mr 
Mendelsohn with extreme tendencies will 
be agreeably surprised to find that there is 
not aggressive’ modernism in the design. 

It is in fact, less consciously modern than 
some of the others and concentrates ona 
light-handed realization of the site and 
function with economy of means following 
the natural movements of visitors with 
ease and certainty. Almost anybody could 


tind his way about the plans. 


South elevation 


The Construction of the Pavilion 


Mendelsohn and Chermayeff selected as their 
structural consultants the firm of Helsby, 
Hamann and Samuely. The leading figure in 
this partnership, Felix Samuely, was a friend of 
Mendelsohn and had worked on steel frame 
buildings in Germany. It was probably after the 
appointment of these structural consultants that 
the architects decided to use a steel frame as 
opposed to the reinforced concrete frame they 
had originally suggested. The quantity 
surveyor of the project was Cyril Sweett, 
who noted that there were a number of 


innovations in the construction. 


Not least of these innovations was, that for the 
first time in Britain, welding was used for a 
structural steel frame, a process that would 
give greater strength than the more conventional 
bolting of steel girders. Although welded steel 
frames were new to Britain, they had been 
used in Germany for a number of years. Mies 
van der Rohe’s 1927 apartment block at the 
White House Estate (Weissenhofsiedlung) in 
Stuttgart used one, as did Mendelsohn’'s 
Nuremburg and Stuttgart Schocken 
department stores of the mid-1920s and his 


later Columbushaus in Berlin. 


The skeletal steel frame 1935 
(Bexhill Museum) 


The use of steel for the internal structure of 
the Pavilion was intended to speed up 
construction, as well as minimize costs, and 
the gigantic framework which appeared on 
Bexhill seafront in the early months of 1935 
caused a great deal of interest, especially in the 
building trade. So great was this that Helsby, 
Hamann and Samuely provided The Builder 
journal with a detailed analysis of the 
framework and The Welder carried four articles 


in 1935 on the construction of the building. 


Inside the roof void 
(John Goddard) 


The experts were astonished at Mendelsohn’s 
ingenuity at so effortlessly adopting the 
design to suit a steel frame as opposed to the 
reinforced concrete one originally planned. 
By the time the King and Queen visited the site 
in March 1935 the construction of the steel 
frame was well advanced. Two months later, 
Earl De La Warr attended a plaque-laying 
ceremony; in his speech he expressed his faith 
in the Pavilion: 

The laying of this plaque marks a great 

day in the history of Bexhill - we are 

embarking upon a new era. An era 

which is going to lead to the growth, 

the prosperity and the greater culture 

of our town. A venture which is part of a 


great national movement, virtually to 


found a new industry — the industry of 
giving that relaxation, that pleasure, 
that culture, which hitherto the gloom | 
and dreariness of British resorts have 

driven our fellow country men to risk 

in foreign lands. 


The Pavilion was completed in just less than 
twelve months, a remarkable feat considering that 
the technology and materials used were new or 
relatively new to the builders. The building was of- 
ficially opened on 12 December 1935 by the Duke 
and Duchess of York — who were, as it turned out, 


to become the future King and Queen. 


Earl De La Warr laying the plaque beneath the south staircase, | 
May 1935. Chermayeff is seated directly behind him 
(Bexhill Museum) 


Programme of the 
Official Opening 
December 1935 
(Bexhill Museum) 


The Design of the Pavilion 


In 1934, when The Times had written about 
Mendelsohn and Chermayeff’s success in 
winning the competition, the correspondent 
had consulted the plans, noting that “almost 
anybody could find his way about” However, by 
the time construction began some changes 
were made. Bexhill Council insisted that 
the theatre was extended to allow further 


facilities for repertory and visiting productions; 


Theatre 
(RCHME) 


Thomas Tait had recommended that there should 
be a corridor connecting the north and south 
staircases on the first floor level, and this was 
incorporated into the design; and the 
planned rest room on the north side of the 
building was abolished. 

At a two-day public inquiry held in Bexhill in 
April 1934 and attended by Mendelsohn and 
Chermayeff, although the former took no part 
in the proceedings, it was revealed that the 
Ministry of Health had granted a £70,000 loan 
to the council and that there would be some 
more minor changes to the original plans in 
order to keep construction costs within this 
figure. Chermayeff presented a model of the 
building. 
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Model of the Pavilion for the public enquiry 1934, now in Bexhill Museum 
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Demolition of the coastguard cottages on the pavilion site1934 
(Bexhill Museum) 
The model served to illustrate what was going 
to replace the coastguard cottages on the 
seafront, which had to be demolished and whose 
occupants required re-housing. This contributed 
to the rising building costs and together with 


the loss of rent income on the coastguard 


cottages, put the figure up from £50,000 
to £60,000, doubling the rates for Bexhill 


residents. 


The design of the Pavilion exemplified the 
Modern Movement style. Its low, horizontal 
appearance echoed the beach, sea and distant 
horizon and its interiors, illuminated by natural 
light through the ribbon windows and curtain 
walls around the staircases, were airy and open. 
Writing in the Architects’ Journal Professor Charles 


Reilly noted: 
The straightforward spaciousness of the 


interiors and the great spiral stairs gracefully 
mounting in their glass cylinders are things 
we have all dreamed about but none of 
us have done on their scale or with their 


sureness of touch. 


South facade. Like the roundel on the eastern wall, the one here was 
lost in the war and replaced in 1997. It was illuminated in blue neon 


(RCHME) 


As well as the facilities of the building itself - 
the conference room, restaurant, reading 
room, lounge, sun parlour, the long balconies 
and the terraces — the Pavilion had its own 
dance band during the summer and its own 
repertory company. From 1936 until the out- 
break of war, the Pavilion flourished with a 
variety of activities, encouraging a member of 
a delegation of French mayors who visited 

Bexhill in the late 1930s remarked 


“...your seaside is socialism in 


n" 


practice”. 


First floor: 
Reading room 
Sun Terrace 
Lounge 
Restaraunt 


Conference Hall 
(RCHME) 


Ve Vises South staircase at night 
The Pavilion from then ‘til now (RCHME) 


During the Second World War there were no 
performances in the theatre but the Rotary Club 
organized dances for servicemen on Saturday 
nights as well as a number of boxing 
matches, whilst the Women’s Voluntary 
Service staffed the British Restaurant which 
provided “good, healthy communal eating” at 
ninepence a meal. As an easily identifiable 
building from the air, the Luftwaffe probably 


used the Pavilion as a ‘marker’ on their flight 


paths and there was some bomb damaged in 
1941. 


After the war, the level of activities declined, 


although repertory returned and attracted 


attendances of more than 28,000 people a 


wees tor0. year. In the 1950s, the building underwent 


The original informal layout of chairs and tables has been changed to a some structural changes, such as re-siting the 
uniform arrangement, presumably to seat more people 
(GemnnnnPcuny bar and the enclosure of the open sun lounge 


on the first floor. 


During the 1960s there were further alterations: 
radical changes were made to the lecture 
room and reading room on the first floor; a new 
bar was built and redecoration was carried out in 
a particularly piecemeal way. In 1972 a lift, 
wheelchair ramps and firescreens were installed 
and at the end of the decade a new bandstand 
erected on the terrace. Although some of 
these alterations were made in response 
to improving facilities and to new safety 
regulations, many were carried out with little 


regard for the original spirit of the design. 


4 display at the Pavilion in July 1936 
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In 1974 Rother District Council was formed and 
the Pavilion came under its control, but despite 
the building's continued use for a variety of 
events, costs escalated. In 1986, the Pavilion 
was granted Grade 1 listed status, largely 
through the tireless efforts of Jill Theis, and in 
1989 the Pavilion Trust was formed to cam- 
paign for proper conservation of the building. 
Various initiatives were carried out, including 
restoration of the south elevation (1992), reno- 
vation of the south stair light and reinstate- 
ment of the flagpole (1994), refurbishment of 
the bar, former reading room and conference 
room, the latter becoming an art gallery (1995), 
roundels on the south and east exterior walls 
(1997), renovation of the theatre, and the com- 


mission of a new bandstand (1998). 


Niall McLaughlin Bandstand 
(ohn Goddard) 
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1992 Restoration south staircase balconies 


2004/5 Restoration 
(Uohn Goddard) 


De La Warr Pavilion 2010 
(ohn Goddard) 


In 2002, a major grant was awarded for an 
almost complete restoration of the Pavilion 
and, at the same time, control of the building 
passed from Rother Council to a charitable trust. 
Restoration work began in 2004 and the 
building re-opened in October 2005 with 


many of its original features reinstated. 
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This book is a short history of the De La Warr Pavilion. Opened in 1935, the 
Pavilion is now Grade 1 listed for arguably being the most important Modernist 
public building in Great Britain. Why and how such a significant work of 
architecture was built in Bexhill-on-Sea is a fascinating story of 


economic necessity, aspiration and vision. 
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